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cotton  in  South  Carolina,  had  made  him  die  second  or 
third  richest  man  in  America  at  his  death  in  I860. 

His  funeral  at  Trinity  Church  was  equally  impres¬ 
sive.  Six  clergymen  met  the  procession  at  the  front 
door.  The  eight  pallbearers  were  men  of  wealth  and 
position,  as  were  the  hundreds  of  mourners  in  the 
overflowing  church.  The  body  lay  in  a  merino  and 
satin  shroud  and  tested  in  a  coflin  of  rosewood  with 
silver  hardware.  Observers  agreed  that  “from  its  per¬ 
fectly  natural  appearance,  [Whitney]  looked  more  as 
if  he  were  enjoying  a  calm  slumber  than  lying  in  the 
cold  embrace  of  death.”  Al  ter  the  service,  which  “deep¬ 
ly  affected”  the  mourners,  a  long  procession  of  black 
carriages  accompanied  the  body  to  Green-Wood. 

This  splendid  send-off  and  tomb  notwithstanding, 
Stephen  Whitney  had  been  frugal  in  life.  He  refused 
to  move  from  his  comfortable  home  of  -10  years  at  7 
Bowling  Green,  although  fashion  had  long  since  left 
the  Battery  area  for  Fifth  Avenue.  He  was  so  close- 
fisted  with  his  family  and  friends,  wrote  one  acquaint¬ 
ance,  that  even  “his  last  act  was  characteristic  and 
fitting.  He  locked  up  his  checkbook  and  died.” 

Death  apparently  meant  something  quite  different 
to  a  Captain  Correja,  whose  tomb  evokes  anything  but 


the  pomp  of  Stephen  Whitney’s  or  the  melancholy  of 
Charlotte  Canda's.  Around  18-15  tire  captain  was  in 
Italy  and  had  a  statue  sculpted  of  himself  clothed  in  a 
pea  jacket  and  cap,  taking  a  reading  of  the  sun  with  a 
sextant,  now  missing.  Captain  Correja  brought  the  sta¬ 
tue  back  home  and  erected  it  on  his  cemetery  Jol  on 
Woodbine  Path  near  Cedar  Dell.  He  admired  the  spot 
and  his  statue  so  much  that  for  the  next  20  years  he 
regularly  took  friends  there  for  picnics  (p.  59). 

Captain  Correja’s  happy  eccentricity  was  not  rare  in 
Green-Wood.  The  cemetery  was  a  park  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  resting-place,  but  more  important,  it  offered 
a  public  display  for  the  grief,  vanity  and  wealth  that 
meant  so  much  in  those  times. 

In  the  years  since,  death  has  become  a  largely  taboo 
subject  in  youth-oriented  America;  its  celebration, 
however,  still  achieves  some  of  the  excesses  worthy  of 
the  century  past.  Our  Victorian  forebears  might  shud¬ 
der  at  the  thought  (or  turn  over  in  their  graves),  but 
Green-Wood  was  the  predecessor  of  Los  Angeles’  ex¬ 
travagant  Forest  Lawn.  Although  Green-Wood  lacks  a 
pet  heaven  and  statues  that  talk,  it  is  wrapped  in  a  far 
more  delectable  combination  of  landscape  and  sculp¬ 
ture  where  nostalgia  reigns  supreme. 
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Sleeping  through  eternity  are  three  among  hundreds 
of  infants  and  children  who  have  been  buried  at 


Green- Wood.  Opposite:  an  angel  with  weathered  face 
peers  solemnly  out  of  a  cool  framework  of  leaves. 


